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ABSTRACT 


visual-sound ‘correspondences in languajye. The illusion that words can 

be "soundedout" letter by letter and word by word to produt2 meaning 
r heeds to be re-evaluated according to the psycholinguistic nature of 

the reading process. Some nonvisual aspects of reaiing which are 

prerequisite to successful reader-authsc communication are (1) 

unierstanding that reading is a silent-visual activity for th> 

purpos> of deriving meaning from print; (2) perceiving oneself as a 
.C reader, through succeSsful and en jgyabl > reading exp2rjences; (3) 


Traditionally, reading er The illusion that vores the 


sharinjy common thoughts and experie&Y&ces with an author; (4) sharing 
common language patterns with an authds; (5) producing appropriate » 
intonation patterns, based on the ability to relate the rhythm of 

oral language: to the visuals language patterns on-the page; (5) 
desiring to know what,the- author is communicating; (7) understaniing 

Pothat reading for meaning superseles the correct pronunciation of each 

letter and/or word in the text; and (8) predicting an author's 
message through knowledge of language (syntax) dnd the world 
(semantics). (GW) == 
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NONVISUAL ASPECTS OF READER-AUTHOR COMMUNICATION 


~~ 
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Traditionally, the visual-sound aspects of language have been 


emphasized in reading instruction, That is, children learn to 


recognize the letters of the alphabet and*Subsequently associate , 
them with the sounds they represent. After learning sound-symbol 
relationships stildents are then encouraged to apply such knowledge 
by "sounding-out" unrecognized words using phonics rules. If all 
words in a sentence or story are “sounded-out" the meaning of thé 
selection then becomes apparent, 

The credibility of this simplistic-traditional notion of read- 
ing, however has recently been questioned by any readingteachers 
due to the research efforts of psycholinguists ‘such as Smith . 
(1975b) and Goodman (1967). The psycholinguistic setind tien of 
reading which has emerged in the last=ten to fifteen years serings 
reading ih teenie of the communicative nature of language and the 


way language is acquired and processed - rather than as an accumu- . 


lation of traditionally acclaimed approaches for teaching reading. 
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Is Reading a "Sounding-out" Process? | / 


Smith (1975d) has recently indicated that the “sound-it-out" 
»process does not function as well as most teachers assume it does, 
He suggests reasons for this - four of which are summarized here. 
First, he states that wotds are often anvievous reparding their 
grammatical function, which in tum affects their pronunaiat tor 
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For example, when "house" is used as a noun in the sentence, 


"John's family bought a new hguse", it is pronounced differently 
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than it is when used as a verb - "They can house od people in 
their travel trailer". . 

~A- second problem encountered “sounding-out" words is the com- 
plexity of phonics rules, Smith asks, "How should words beginning 
_with "ho" be pronounced?" The answer depends -on the context of 
the word in which "ho" is used. That is, ..t, ..ot, 2.0K, »»rizon, 
~ee¥Se, ..r8e, pe, seney, sist, ..ur or ..nest. Smith also 
notes that. in , order to determine the sound "ho" represents in 
these words, one would read from right to saa contrary to the 
commonly held belief that one "sounds- out" words going from left 
to righte s | 

A thira problem deals with the perceptual limitations.a reader 
experiences when processing print letter by letter. 


o 


There is a limit to how much of the "visual information" of 
print the brain can.process during reading. Flash a line of 
about thirty randém letters on a screen for about a tenth of 
second and the most an experienced réader will be able to 
~pecognize is four-:or five letters. This four-letter or five- 
letter timit in fact represents an entire second that it " -. 
takes the b to decide what these five letters are, it is 
not possible for anything else to be seen; a condition that 
can be characterized as_"tunnel vision". In other words, 
for as long as one is trying _to @dentify letters one after ° 


the other, reading is an impossibly ia and restricted*process 
(Smith and Holmes, 1971). 


ne 


Smith (1975a) also maintains that meaning is derived from the 
visual properties of print rather than from the sound represented 


by written language. ) 2. 

_ * 
the words in the Follawing sentence are "wrong" ie 
written not when spoken: "The none tolled hymn She had 
scene a pare bear'feat inn hour rheum." It is easy to 
detect that] we ean spelled words in this sentence, an indi- 


Mos: 


cation that we can get es to the "meaning" of written words 
from their ‘visual properties and from syntax, not their sound, 
If we attached meaning to words only through their sound, 
there would be no basis for asserting that any of the written 
words are spelled wrong, ° ye 
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If Smith is corréct in his assertions, how| then do readers 


derive meaning aa print? The following discussion suggests 


% 


an i erswe point of. view to the "sound- ie out" way. 
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Readin ing as a: goninnicative/Nonvisual ‘Process 
¥ Paycholinguistic research has" a is characterized reading 


‘asa cee process whereby the reader predicts the 


, fhoughts of an author by sampling as little of the visual dis- 
| ¢ 
play (print) as possible (Goodman, 1967). How: lait possible 


er for a reader’ 46 predict an author's thoughts accurately without 
- Rieu” tes every Segment, of print? In addition to ii ethans. visual 
oe ‘cues, readers utilize both their oral language abilities and 


ppaet: experiences ‘to pnedict an author's intentions - assuming ~ 


aie they share common|\ language patterns and experiences. For example, 
a ee ae : : ° 
-* .read the followin cloze passage. . +t. 
| . The boy ran and ----- - into the pool, The:---- problem was 
( that he ------ \to take his clothes ---, flis mother was really 
: -+--- with him for ‘getting --- new clothes Weve 
2S > Were you able +4 tell‘ which words were este? were you 
— using your knowledge| of language ‘and thie: waka? Ask peer to. 
ye ’ ‘ ae St - i 
a do*the exercise also, Then compare” your results. Were your pre- 


dictions reliable? % 


Thus it would APSA that readers do not depend solely: on 
the visual ASPECTS of reading, but also a use of their’ non= 
v ? 
aeat understandings of language and the world to decode print, 


Meaning is not found in the ink - it is in the minds of reSgene 
and writers. Obviously, the reading act id inherently dependent 


on visual symbols; but, ‘on the other hand, symbols are meaningless 


Lf the reader does not refate such print to his past experiences 
Cf : * 
; 4: 
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ad cia patterns. Because symbols are completbly dependent 


" 


on human thought to bridge the gap between intrinsidally meaning- 


less print an meaning, git would appear that reading is mostly a 
, : . , : os 
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nonvisual a¢gtivity. 


onvisuay Considerations and Implications for Instfyction* 


As At ‘appears that reading is mostly a .commmigative/nonvisual 


process, what are the nonvisual components *of the reading process 


; 


and what implications do they hold for reading \instrictton? The 
inder of this*drticle deals with the ident?Rication and dis- 
" + aay “yf ‘ 
cussion of eight of the nonvisual aspects of reading which are 


rerequisite to successful reader-author communication. Each of 
‘the topics discussed is followed by suggestions for implementing 
such ideas in the classroom, Hopefully, such eonoepts will be 
cons idered seriousiy, as traditional reading inStruction has tend- 


ed to de-emphasize the nonvisual aspects of reading due to the 


"sound-it-out" model which has character ijgd reading instruction 


S A. 


ig eo. long. -* 
1. Understanding the Nature and Purpose of Reading - Downing 
(1970), Reid kGh81. Nermoteley (1962) and Tovey (1976) suggest that 
ah Se ae experience diphicvities leaming to cea 
partly punaue they do not andere and the purpose and nature of 
reading. That is, reading is communicative process whereby the 
reader communicates with @ author vicariously by silently view- 
isn the vitae displayof symbols on are - not. "sounding-out" 


ev 


*The term nonvisugi as used jn the following discussidn refers to 
any aspect of reading other than the impulses transmitited to the 
brain resulti from @pe sensations received from printed symbols, 
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mean ing veentisia they are exposéd td print instead of trying to 
* frequently enough and its purpose is understood. These brief and 
‘many. successful neading experiences. %0on, whenever these enadaven ° 
see print they think of meaning not sound. ; 


-perienced reading difficulties many times / develop negative attituade 
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@ words, talking, (ean eee: and so on (Tovey, 1976). 


Children seem conhitioned to view reading as an oral activity 

rather than a silent- visual activity for the ‘purpose of deriving 

meaning Peo print (Tovey, 1976). Instruction that stresses the 

mechanical aspects of reading but fails to emphasize reading as a 

communicative process oftentimes confuses children, which may in 

turn bring on a sense of purposelessness, futility and/or failure, 
Implications for Instruction: An effective way of helping 

children view reading as a silent-visual means of communicating 

with an author is through the use of short selections and the 

"Three Step Format”. That is, after giving children short se- ‘ 


lections of high interest such as\comic strips »7cartoo S, para- 


_ graphs from magazines and so on - ask: (Step 1) Are (there any * 


words you don't know? If so, ask and I will help you! (Step ZY: 
Read the selection silently and (Step 3) Tell me what the selec- 


it was about in your one words. 


Soon children learn that they are expected be get meaning from 


print - Step.3. This process conditions shiiaven to look for . 


"sound- it- aes Success will be fedtiged if this approach is used 


enjoyable reading experience’ help children overcome their erron- 


eous concepts of reading and qiseover its real purpose by having 


‘ 
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26 ‘Perceiving Oneself as a Reader - | Children who have ex- 
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systems, they are often expected to read books which are 99 diff- 


_the many tim “they have experdedced failure, Reading must be | 
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toward reading and their ability to read. Don't children's per 


| 
ceptions of themselves as readers affect their reading eerie ino 


Aren't children limited by what they think they can do? com 


° 


Implications for Instruction: Many children have never been 


given books they can read and want to read.‘ Contrarily, in graded 


s 


icult., They have been convinced that they cannot read because id 


: ) 
easy. If,a/book can't be found with print that a child can Pro- 


cess easily (thin books), use dictation - children learn to read 
by reading stories they have aiceated to their scribe/teacher.| If | : 
such children have enough successful and enjoyable reading exp we 
iences they will begin perceiving themselves as readers. Why aren't 
books matched to students' interests and abilities to a greater 
degree? ) -_* aa Pee : 

3. Sharing Common Thoughts and Experiences with an feat ie - 
tr children are to interact with the thoughts of an author, it is 
critical that they have "lived" the thoughts and experiences re- 
flected in the text. A reader cannot communicate with an author 
regarding thoughts and experiences he has not had. Many times 
difficulties diagnosed as reading problems are really learning 
probléms. That is, children must intetna lize the thoughts of b 


author eae concrete and subsequent oral-aural experiences be- 


fore trying to attach: meaning to the written symbols that repre- 
; ‘ 


‘sent such ideas. . 


Implications for Instriction: If teader-author thoughts and 
experiences aré to be matched, a self-selection process. for 


, i 
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choosing books:seems imperative. It is very unlikely that groups 
of boys and girls’ would choose the = book. Yet, many reading 
programs seem ta make| that assumption, CHildren should have the 
opportunity of choosing a book from a wide range of titles: and 

reading Tevels. Besides: having many books available, young read- 


a 
ers should be. exposed .to newspapers, a’ FR NLeLY OF magazines: and 


other reading nateviails of interest. : 

Materials that interest apians will probably also reflect 
their thoughts and experiences. Usually, children are interested 
in topics with which ‘they are familiar and knowledgeable. 

AY Sharin ing Common Language Patterns’ with an Auther - ‘Language 
agate ein studies indicate that even though children do not ac# 
nutes their oral language abilities totally by imitation, ‘the 
language Pav hewns they hear in their environment do ultimately in+«— 
fluence their panguage usage. Otherwise, why would ‘chinese chil- 
dren sound Chinese, Black children speak with a Black dialect, and 
so forth? Therefore, in,a pluralistic society many children. 
come to school speaking in divergent language patterns. The 
question then, is ; "What effect do divergent language patterns 
have on children’s reading? r 

If children's language patterns do not match those — an 
author, they will probably experience a moderate degree of diffi- 
7 culty. However, because of the extraordinary linguistic compet « 
encies most laa possess, the mismatch is not as crttical ae 
some believes For example, a Black child reading, "Henry went to 
the store", might read iy "Henry, he be going to the shoes Such 
reading behavior, pies should not pe epee as deficient as 


it exemplifies second language learmers" exceptional language 
* 
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“abilities, They not only. derive meaning from the text as it. is 

printed but also trans late ke into their own language’ patterns, 

Reading is fatilitated, however, when language patterns in the x 
. 4 


text ‘do match those: of the reader. 


" 
Til ientiond for Instruction: Divergent reading behavior 

should be vigwed as a demonstration of children's Lingulstic.com- Bs 

petencies. - as discussed above - not asa reading problem; the i 

hose and author ate commun feating.. The key for helping the 

aialect reader is- a he and understanding his lafiguage ‘b> a 

havior, The reading behavior of children ‘witht divergent language 

- patterns will* slowly change as they internalize more fully the 

* phonology and grammar of their second” language by interacting 

i with ‘Standard English speakers aurally-arally. ; 

On the other hafid, for children who speak Standard English, 
eee matérials to their language pattems is not such: a jproblem 
if they read books that interest them, Such nagerials oe ae 
ably match th att language patterns as well as their thoughts and 
experiences as discussed in item 3. Thought and language’ patterns 
‘seem to be interrelated and iuaewavdbies therefore, the implica- 


¢ 
tions for instruction given G item 3 also apply here for the 


child who ‘speaks Stendara English. m4 

5. “Bppdetne Appropriate Intonation Patterns ~ When a selec- 
tion is read orally, how ‘does one know when to stop, pauge, raise/ 
tier the pitch of his voice - such as when asking questions - 
stress particular syllables within words and so\on? Sraditionalin, 
punctuation markings have been viewed as providing such informa - 
“tion, - Smith (1975a) -however, claims that sinetiation marks fallew / 


_the point in time when the reader decidés what the me lody and 


rhythm of a phrase’ should be. Therefore, it would appear that 


& 
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such marks are not helpful in making such decisions, 
Print provides readers little guidance related to the ee 
ation of language.. Lefevre (1964) states: | : 
‘Since most native speakers have an unconscious, intuitive 
control gf these intonations in speech, this knowledge 


_ Should be used to develop sentence Sense in reading and 
' writing. 


¢ 

The reproduction of the intonation patterns of an author 

- Seems to depend on the reader's ability to relate tthe melody and 
rhythm of his oral language to the visual language patterns 


found on the page. 


Implications for Instruction: If children view reading as a 
ccimindioativeencedl cris process and'read for meaning, ficbonmtion 
does not seem to pose tignificant problems, eee hand, 
if reading tS viewed as naming words, haleine irregular phrasing 
often ,ocours. It should also be noted, however, that skillful 
oral reading is difficult for most readers and reqres mugh 
‘practice if a satisfactory performance is to be realized. » 

‘If teachers' understand the nonvisual role of intonation in 
written language “as discussed above - it is unlikely that they i 
will try to convince children that punctuation marks provide all: . 
the cues necessary for reproducing the intonation patterns inher- y 
ent in the text. e . 


Until teachers understand such concepts, reading instruction 


4 


will fail to capitalize fully on the phenomenal oral-aural language 


= 


( 
abilities mo&® readers ie . é 
6 Desiring to Know - “Human _beings seem to be.born with a 
desire to know. From the first day of life, babies begin inter- 


acting with their environment, By the time children enter school a 


in © Ls 
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they not only know a great deal about their phys teal anki social 


; ae ve ‘ * 
world but have also acquired most of the significant language pat- 


terns of their community. It would appear that most of the lan- 


guage leaming that takes gine before school BESEy is acquired 
‘Stornalty and motivated by children' s real needs whether ied bey 
. physical, intellectual or emotional. 3 
Effective language learning in school is aise: dependant on 
children's need to communicate with others face .to face" -or vi- 
cariously in the context of meaningful learning experiences and/or 
social situations, “When @ child reads, will he be inclined to 
predict, the SHOU ENS of an author pei he deesn't’ want to know 
| what the author is. communicating? Don't children read best when 
Hie tes relates directly .to their perceived needs and interests? : 
Implications for Instruction: Wanting to know is probably one 
of the most jmportant factors underlying successful reading. 
Therefore, seoviide children with a wide array of children's books 
based on highly diversified topics which. inéreases the probabil- 
ity of children tpaatie books they want to read. The “magic 
moment" for the reluctant reader is when he encounters that 
"special" book which makes reading "come alive” for him. Pro- 
viding children with Hiokivaktnie materials is critical if they are 


4 
to succeed - not because (suén an idea is “educationally in", but 


because the ‘desire to knof’ is necessary if children are. to predict/ 


¢ 
read the author's message successfully. 
7. Reading for Meaning - As stated previously, traditional 


reading instruction has emphaSized the ledrning of sound-symbol 
relationships¢in order to "sound-out" each word withfn sentences 


to produce meaning. Consequently, it seems that many teachers 
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is ‘ 
have encouraged their students to “read” by Eee each let- 
ter. and/or word "correctly" and nvenawely in order to keep the 


» 


meaning intact. » 

More recent Sadedineh findings Come) 19750), however, suggest 
that readers begin with meaning een than with a 
- of words. Smith claims that the pronunciation of words is not 

possible: before children are aware ar theay grammatical function 


and meaning in the text. An ais of this idea was given in 


the beginning (third paragraph) of this article, That is, "John's 

family bought a new house", versus "Thy can house six people in 
hele trayel trailer." Single words are not language. They must 
be prdcessed with other words before their meaning panes appar- 
ent. Reading is intrinsically a neaning-centered sobivity,. 


Implications for Instruction: The problems inherent with 


"sounding-out" words one by one to derive meaning from print 
(Smith, 1975b) seems to negate the value of "round-robin" reading 
| which AEPOREE emphasize the naming of words rather than "zero- 
ing-in" on meaning. In "round-robin" reading, children take 
turns reading aloud to emsure their teacher that they know all 
the words. Not only is such a process ineffective, it seems to 
condition ‘children to think of reading as an oral activity. 
Therefore, reading needs £0 be stressed as a silent activity 
‘“ -emphasizing meaning. Meaning wis supercede the éorvent and 
precise pronunciation of each letter and/or word in the text. : 
Good readers often substitute; add and delete words in the text, 


but rarely alter meaning Significantly. "Children can read for 


mean ing if they understand the purpose of reading and are given 


guidance in selecting books that they want ta read and can read, 


12 


| ing every segment of print because of their’ implicit knowledge of 
. \ 


Spite of the instruction they receive, Most’ young readers, how- 
: 


“ viewed reading as a process of deriving meaning from print with- 


cussion, the predictive process is facilitated by encouraging 
“children to read books that are of interest and not too difficult. 
‘presented to them in smaller nits. Children need to read many 


‘maximally in the predictive process, Otherwise, they become. 
wes «tt : Pe gn . a 
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They must iso be given enough time in school to do it; 


8. pei cite an Author's Message How many teachers think . 
| 


' of reading as a spadiotive process using as little easel infor-. 44 


mation as possible? How many children are taught to view reading | 
in this way? Do children prediet when they read? It would appear 


that-most children eventually become fluent readers/predictors. in 
ever, would probably learn to read-faster and more easily. if they 


aes ( 
out processing every letter and/or word. As stated previously, 


children are able to predict an authow"s thoughts without view- 


syntax (rules for combining words into sentences) and semantics 
(méaning aspects of language). For example, what words are miss- 

ing in the following sentence? While running, the little Ss fel 
and hurt his alte, Could you "guess" which words were miss- 
ing? Additional text would make your predictions. even more reliable, 


l . 2 | 
Implications for Instruction: As implied throughout this* dis- 


"Not too difficult" refers not only to the complexity of language 
but also the amount of pat on any given page. When confronted 
with a "thick book" ‘any children are overwhelmed before vey 


start, even though they could process the material if it were 


"thin books" to build ‘their confidence and competencies as a read- 


er. Reading must be "easy" if. children are to become “involved 
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discouraged‘ and resort to "sounding-out" words one by one. 
Children can also be conditioned to use their MEO REGAL? of 
" ‘language (syntax) and the world (Semantics) to predict unknown Ne 
words they encounters For exampley paced children nee "What word 
is that?", instead of vetiing them, ‘ask, "What do you think it ie 
Th 


predict the unknown word. If the child still doesn't recognize 


8 forces em to use their syntactic and semantic mewidase +0 


a word such as "licked" in the sentence, "The brown bear licked . 


cd 


the honey", ask him, “What do bears do with honey?" You might 
also ask him to read ve rest of the paragraph or page to see if 

he can discover the idea that "l-i-c-k-e-d" represents, The more 

text available: the more likely unknown words will be recognized. 


Especially if they are repeated frequently ,throughout the story, » 


In Closing 

Phis’ discussion is not presented as a comprehensive all-inclu- 
sive treatment of the nonvisual aspects of reading. It does 
suggest,‘ however, that the illusion that words can be "sounded-out" 
letter by letter and word by word to produce meaning needs to be i 
re-evaluated ,according to the psycholinguistic nature of the read- © 
ing process, ; | 

This point of. view is also supported wwifetdre (1968) in an 
article entitled "Reading is Only Incidentally Visual." He 
recommends - | , : 

‘ « « Bhat the teaching of reading move away from the purely . 

visual and purely geometric - even from the symbol-sound re- 


lations that are now being taught - and emphasize the clue- 
search and information-extracting characteristic of reading. 
: ‘ ; } 
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It should not be inferred from this discussion, ‘however, ie 
that the visual aspects of ae indnportent: That would 
be absurd. Qraditionally, however, “reading instruction has tend- 
ed to overemphasize the visual-sound aspects of language thus im- 


plying that meaning is found in the ink and/or sound. In turn, 


_ ,the function of the eye’seems to have been viewed - consciously 


» aod 


x 


-or not - as. receiving and en communicating such meaning to the |. 
brain. Eyes can neither receive nor communicate meaning - their 
role is to receive and transmit visual sensations as impulses to 


the brain where they are processed into meaning. Eye movements 


arf initiated and guided by cognitive activity, not the reverse, 
” 


Therefore, the symbolic role of the visual component of the read- 


ing process should not be confused with the nonvisual reality and 
dynamics of thought and language whichmakes reader-author com- 


munication possible, 


fe 
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